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CONCERNING ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE. 

Those who are interested in the larger and deeper questions of life are apt 
to feel impatience respecting the details, and to ignore, or even attempt to 
abolish, what they regard as the artificial rules which society has agreed 
upon as essential. " Let a man do what is right," they say, " let his actions 
be inspired by the fundamental virtues of honesty and good will ; but let 
the manner of the doing be a matter of indifference." However, while it is 
true that etiquette deals to a large extent with the way in which things 
should be done, it occasionally takes the imperative mood with regard to 
actions themselves, and it is also true that ethics is sometimes deeply con- 
cerned with the manner of our deeds ; for there are vital moral principles 
involved in many apparently unimportant social forms ; as the way in 
which we salute our neighbor may serve to indicate good will or the reverse. 
Undoubtedly morals are more than manners, but the greater includes the 
less and is not complete without it. A careful consideration of the connec- 
tion between ethics and etiquette should, therefore, be both instructive and 
interesting ; but it is not my purpose here to do more than lightly touch 
upon some of the most obvious points of contact. 

The true relation of etiquette to ethics is indicated by William DeWitt 
Hyde, in his valuable little book on "Practical Ethics," where he says: 
" It is neither possible nor desirable to solve each question of conduct as it 
arises, by conscious and explicit reference to rules and principles. Were we 
to attempt to do so it would make us prigs and prudes." The proper service 
ot etiquette is to strengthen and simplify the social life by enabling us to 
do what is right and best without waiting to think about it. The forms and 
customs which do this may be called true etiquette and .those which do not 
so serve, the false. As Emerson, in his essay on " Manners " has said : 
" Manners aim to facilitate life, to get rid of impediments, and bring the 
man pure to energize. They aid our dealing and conversation, as a railway 
aids travelling, by getting rid of all avoidable obstructions of the road, and 
leaving nothing to be conquered but pure space." 

This suggests the great advantage which they have who are well born 
and well bred, inasmuch as the fundamental and reasonable rules of society 
are as second nature to them. They are saved all the friction of worry as to 
whether this is right, or that is the proper form, and so they glide through 
life with far greater ease than less fortunate ones, who must either study 
the rules of the game, or expose themselves to innumerable chances of an- 
noying and being annoyed because of their ignorance. 

In the important affairs of life it is the duty of each individual to inquire 
into and decide for himself the action which he should take ; but to do so in 
all the little matters of daily existence would be intolerable labor, and we 
should be thankful that, while the matter of being well born is one which 
we cannot control, some acquaintance with etiquette is possible for nearly 
all in these days. It is unfortunate that those who attain positions of 
prominence in society, and have most influence on the forms which govern 
the same, are not always possessed of a very high ideal ; yet we may hardly 
doubt that the opinions of the majority will be in accord with the accepted 
laws of morality, so far, at least, as outward forms are concerned ; and in 
matters of social intercourse we ought to be generally safe in accepting 
without inquiry the decisions of those who have made a specialty of the 
subject. 

I saw it casually mentioned in a newspaper article not long since that 
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New York was the only city in America where pedestrians had thoroughly 
learned to pass to the right. If this be true, it is certainly strange that a 
rule at once so simple and so conducive to comfort should not yet be fully 
appreciated and faithfully followed by an enlightened democracy. It goes 
to show that large numbers of the people have taken too literally the 
maxim, "Put yourself in his place." It is not impossible that among the 
many who aggravatingly persist in impeding the traffic and rousing the 
angry passions of those whose haste they retard, may be found more than 
one broadminded and benevolent philosopher, who prides himself on his fine 
sense of justice, but who has not time to think of such little matters as the 
manner and place of his promenade, and who has unfortunately missed 
what may be called a mechanical training in etiquette. 

In these days, when women as well as men are devotees of golf, wheel- 
ing, tennis, and other active sports, languid elegance has somewhat gone 
out of style. Might it not be a benefaction to revive it, in moderation ? 
at least to make it the fashion to do certain things leisurely ? In some 
circles it is still considered correct to arrive late at the theatre, and even 
at church service ; but the only excuse that could exist for such disturb- 
ance of the audience or congregation is lost when the tardy ones enter, as is 
now the rule, with such bustle and fuss as preclude any idea of leisurely 
comfort. If you wish to give to others that pleasure, bitter sweet, which 
arises from mingled admiration and envy, whether you go to church or 
theatre get ready in good time, and then go thither, on foot if you must, 
but in any case with " elegant ease." 'Tis not to be doubted that those who 
can "stroll'' to the play, with calm and receptive minds, have far more 
delight, and are therefore more delightful to look upon, than those who 
dash there frantically with a carriage and pair, probably already exhausted, 
mentally and physically, by the excitement or the boredom of a large dinner- 
party. 

In his entertaining if not highly instructive book on " Society as I Have 
Found It," Ward McAllister quotes the words of a friend, whom he describes 
as himself themost polished, courteous and fascinating gentleman of that or 
any other period. " ' My dear fellow,' he would say, ' for heaven's sake, go 
slow ; you tear through the streets as if at some one's bidding. A gentle- 
man should stroll leisurely, casting his eyes in the shop windows, as if in 
search of amusement, while you go at a killing pace, as if on business bent. 
The man of fashion should have no business.' " We cannot all be meD of 
fashion, and some of us would not greatly care to be ; but we may all enjoy 
leisure at one time or another, and it costs nothing to share our enjoyment 
with others by letting them see us at peace with the world and ourselves. 

Fussiness always means discomfort, notonly for the fusserandthe fussee, 
if we may so designate them, but for all who are within sight and hearing. 
Etiquette rightly forbids the slightest tendency to this ; and it is " bad 
form '' to take any notice whatever of mishaps unless practical assistance 
can be rendered. So, to lose one's temper inwardly, is in some aspects worse 
than to relieve the feelings by any approach to profanity ; yet swearing is 
essentially vulgar. The relief it affords to those indulging is overbalanced 
by the discomfort it imposes on the hearers ; and to " consume one's own 
smoke," as Carlyle was so fond of preaching in spite of his practice, is here 
thegolden rule. "All that fashion demands is composure and self-content," 
says Emerson, and on the whole he is right, though we could wish the 
demand were more fully complied with, 

True consideration for others rightly disposes us to appear as comfortable 
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as circumstances will permit ; but if the motive is wrong, as where the 
desire is to appear superior, of a finer type than the common mass of 
humanity, we are apt to be led astray. Thus, in the matter of carrying 
parcels, it is quite desirable that we should, so far as possible, avoid the 
appearance of being burdened ; but when a man meets a lady of his acquain- 
tance and fails to take upon himself the care of any packages she may have, 
he marks himself as either a boor or a snob. In the same way, we are justified 
in making ourselves comfortable in a public conveyance; there is even some- 
thing very irritating in the attitude of those people who are continually 
solicitous for the comfort of others ; who, on railway or street cars, are 
forever on the point of rising from their seats, ready to surrender them 
before they are wanted, or rushing to open or close windows, to which it is 
the duty of conductor or porter to attend. On the other hand, he or she, for 
that matter, who ignores the real needs and comfort of others, monopolizing 
unnecessary space in a crowded hall or car, or talking loudly in concert 
room, theatre, or reading room, is an offender. It is curious to notice how 
careless, or defiant, some otherwise well bred people are in these matters. 
For one example out of many, notice the open cars that run upon the streets 
in summer ; the kind on which the seats run the entire width of the car, 
with entrance from one side only. Those who first enter will almost invari- 
ably sit down at the entrance, making it necessary for all who come later to 
push by them, often a difficult matter, and one involving discomfort for 
all concerned. There seems no excuse for this, unless the first comers 
suppose they will want to alight first (which can only be a matter of con- 
jecture), and desire to secure easy exit for themselves. 

But the behavior of people in crowds would make an interesting study, 
of itself. In an ordinary crowd the majority are apt to be unacquainted 
with any formal etiquette, and the rest seem to forget all they ever knew ; 
only those who are possessed of natural politeness and unfailing good nature 
are saved from becoming savages under such circumstances. Of course it 
is unpleasant for people of refined nature to be brought into very close con- 
tact with the ruder populace ; and it very frequently happens that the very 
ones who have had most training in courtesy are the most disagreeable when 
in the midst of a crowd. The nerves of the common people are less easily 
disturbed ; and the physical discomforts common to crowds are not greater 
than they are accustomed to in ordinary daily life. Unless you can be sure 
of bearing yourself with courtesy and good humor, you should avoid crowds, 
for your own sake, as well as out of consideration for others. If, from 
choice or necessity, you flock with birds that are not all of your own fine 
feather, your aim should be to respect the rights of others, without relin- 
quishing your own. You are not a door-mat, to allow yourself to be tram- 
pled upon without remonstrance ; nor yet a cur, to snarl and snap at those 
who, perhaps through no fault of their own, encroach upon you too closely. 
Even in the highest circles people are apt to lose their heads, to say nothing 
of their hearts, when massed in large numbers ; ss witness the frays that 
are reported to take place among the fair "gentlewomen" who attend the 
Queen's drawing-room. 

It is to be feared that under such circumstances women are more fre- 
quent offenders than men ; perhaps the finely strung and sensitive feminine 
nature is more easily thrown out of gear. Watch the line formed in the 
post office during busy hours by those who desire to purchase stamps or get 
their mail. Every man as he comes in resignedly takes his place at the foot 
of the line ; or if, after consulting his watch and measuring with his eye 
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the length of the line, he concludes that he cannot spare the time necessary 
to advance from head to foot, he quietly leaves, to get his stamps elsewhere, 
or go without them. But a woman will exclaim impatiently on first enter- 
ing. Then, if she does not actually try to push her way In at the front, she 
will stand at the foot of the line for a few moments,fretting and fuming, and 
telling everyone about her that she " really hasn't time to stand there. " As 
likely as not, after advancing a few paces, she will give it up and rush off 
to return again shortly to find the line as long as ever and herself onee more 
the last unit thereof. Even when a woman is not actually in a hurry she is 
apt to imagine she is when she sees others in front of her ; like a nervous 
racehorse she at once begins to fret and fume because of an innate desire to 
"get ahead." This of course is not true of all women, nor does it fail to 
apply to a few of the other sex ; and in any case it is not so much an inher- 
ent defect of character as the result of a lack of training in what has been 
called '' the painful art of patience." 

Men and women alike will do well to '■ read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest '' the following words of Br. Hyde, if I may be permitted to give 
another quotation from so tempting a source. " Politeness is proper respect 
for human personality. Rudeness results from thinking exclusively about 
ourselves and caring nothing for the feelings of anybody else. The sincere 
desire to bring the greatest pleasure and the least pain to everyone we meet 
will go a long way toward making our manners polite and courteous." 
And Ward Mc illister has said, in the same strain, though in an evidently 
lower key : "My understanding of a gentleman has always been that he is a 
person free from arrogance, and anything like self assertion ; considerate of 
the feelings of others ; so satisfied in his own position that he is always un" 
pretentious, feeling he could not do an nngentlemanly act ; as courteous 
and kind in manner to his inferiors as to his equals." Beside this definition 
it is well to place that given us by Emerson : " The gentleman is a man of 
truih, lord of his own actions, and expressing that lordship in his behavior, 
not in any manner dependent and servile, either on persons, or opinions, or 
possessions. Beyond this fact of truth and real force, the word denotes 
good-nature, or benevolence ; manhood first, and then gentleness." 

In an address upon the subject of society, Rev. Minot J. Savage has 
declared-: "I have said we are all exclusive. When we have put our arms 
of sympathy around all those we care to know, we have shut out a good 
many more than we have taken in. If any lady of this congregation should 
start out with the intention of becoming acquainted with everyone else in 
it, if she was able to succeed, it would not be long before her acquaintance 
would be of little worth." This is a truth hard to recognize. Youthful, 
ardent souls are apt to imagine that their large sympathy is in fact infinite ; 
they are ready to exclaim, with Meg's baby in "Little Women," " I loves 
evvybody." But suppose you watch for a little while the human stream 
that flows through the streets of a large city ; stand at the approach to 
Brooklyn Bridge of an evening, or at the entrance to the ferries in San Fran- 
cisco, or any similar spot ; look along the seemingly endless line of tired 
faces ; then consider whether any mortal heart could bear the awful burden 
of even knowing about all the individual sorrows, cares and anxieties of 
those who make up even one of those throngs. Courage and strength fail 
us at the bare idea, and we are tempted to long for the seclusion of the 
oyster or the clam. Since the ideal of universal love, and the longing to 
attain thereto, are so common to men, we are led to believe that it will one 
day become an actuality ; perhaps for the race, in generations to come, per- 
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haps for each individual in a future state, when intercourse shall have 
become possible through other means than those provided by the too easily- 
wearied body of this earth ; but at present we are subject to the flesh, and it 
is useless, even dangerous, to attempt to ignore the fact. Our capacity 
for love, and the joy of fellowship, may be. and should be, increased by exer- 
cise ; but the exercise must be moderate, the expansion gradual. 

In the meantime it is a pleasant and safe course to have always ready a 
kindly greeting or a cheerful response for any with whom we may chance 
to be thrown ; and this without waiting for any abracadabra of a formal 
introduction. To do so does not require an artificial or hypocritical polite- 
ness ; we can honestly wish people well without any great effort. " If we 
think of our neighbor as he thinks of himself we cannot help wishing him 
well," says Dr. Hyde, with a touch of humor. And a very slight expression 
of such well wishing, involving no burdensome confidences or intimacies, 
will serve to convey the feeling of kindliness. 

But I am wandering rather far from my chosen subjects, or from the 
second of them at least. After all, etiquette is a very limited field, and as 
soou as we begin to consider the realities of life we are apt to lose sight of it 
altogether. 

Yet is it not a study to be sneered at ; nor should we be willing to leave 
it altogether in the hands of those who would degrade it to a merely arti- 
ficial code of social procedure. Let us rather attempt to aid its extension 
and development along the highest lines, infusing into it the spirit of Lord 
Chatham, the who has somewhere said: " Politeness is benevolence in trifles ; 
the constant preference of others to ourselves in the little daily occurrences 
of life." And let us always bear in mind the wise words of Goethe: 
"There is a politeness of the heart. This is closely allied to love. Those 
who possess this purest fountain of natural politeness find it easy to express 
the same in forms of propriety." 

Geealdine Meyrick. 



